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took place in the early years of this century. To Mr.
William Powell and to Mr. Harley Granville Barker
belongs the chief credit for the adoption of a form
of production better suited to Shakespeare's plays.

They presented them in their entirety. Proportion
was not lost by giving greater prominence than the
text warranted to 'any individual performer, whilst
the difficulties of staging the whole complex panorama
were got round by doing away with costly realistic
scenery and using curtains or simple settings with
the minimum of accessories. What the production
lost thereby in spectacular beauty, it gained in
smoothness.

By this means, too, the intrinsic merit of the plays
themselves was revealed. Moreover, while the pattern
of the work was preserved, the collaboration of the
audience was enlisted, a factor difficult to define, but
essential to good dramatic production. The spectator
found himself under the necessity of using his imagina-
tion, as he was meant to do. He was called upon to
visualise the setting by listening to Shakespeare's own
descriptions, instead of contemplating the results of
the producer's ingenuity in endeavouring to make
4 the .morn in sunset mantle clad,3 walk convincingly
4 o'er the dew of yon high eastward hill/ He was
rewarded for his mental effort by realising the full
beauty of the words regarded hitherto as mere adjuncts
to a realistic setting.

We are still far, of course, from being able to get
the maximum of enjoyment from the delivery of
Shakespeare's verse. Nor is this defect likely to be
speedily remedied. We have grown accustomed to
drawing-room comedy and restrained .acting. Our
whole training tends to make us grow hot under the
collar at any outward display of emotion and actors
themselves find it difficult to speak poetic lines with
feeling, but without rant.